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sensitiveness, that no shadow, no Tiue, no 
line, no instantaneous and evanescent ex- 
pression of the visible things around him, 
nor any of the emotions which they are 
capable of conveying to the spirit which 
has been given him, shall either be left un- 
recorded, or fade from the book of record. 
It is not his business either to think, to 
judge, to argue, or to know. His place is 
neither in the closet, nor on the bench, nor 
at the bar, nor in the library. They are 
for other men, and for other work. He 
may think, in a by-way ; reason now and 
then, when he has nothing better to do ; 
know such fragments of knowledge as he 
may gather without stooping, or reach with- 
out pains ; but none of these things are to 
be his care. The work of his life is to be 
two-fold only; to see, to feel. 

Nay, but, the reader perhaps pleads with 
me, one of the great uses of knowledge is 
to open the eyes ; to make things perceiv- 
able which never would have been seen, 
unless first they had been known. 

Not so. This could only be said or be- 
lieved by those who do not know what the 
perceptivo faculty of a great artist is, in 
comparison with that of other men. There 
is no great painter, no great workman in 
any art, but he sees more with the glance 
of a moment than he could learn by the 
labor of a thousand hours. God has made 
every man fit for his work ; He has given 
to the man whom He means for a student, 
the reflective, logical, sequential faculties ; 
and to the man whom He means for an 
artist, the perceptive, sensitive, retentive 
faculties. And neither of those men, so far 
from being able to do the other's work, can 
even comprehend the way in which it is 
done. The student has no understanding 
of the vision, nor the painter of the pro- 
cess ; but chiefly, the student has no idea 
of the colossal grasp of the true painter's 
vision and sensibility. 

The labor of the whole Geological So- 
ciety for the last fifty years, has but now 
arrived at the ascertainment of those truths 
respecting mountain form which Turner 
saw, and expressed with a few strokes of a 
camel's hair pencil fifty years ago, when he 
was a boy. The knowledge of all the laws 
of the planetary system, and of all the 
curves of the motion of projectiles, would 
never enable the man of science to draw a 
waterfall or a wave ; and all the members 
of Surgeons' Hall helping each other, could 
not at this moment see or represent the 
natural movement of the human body in 
vigorous action, as a poor dyer's son did, 
two hundred years ago. 

But surely, it is still insisted, granting 
this peculiar faculty to the paintor, he wiU 
still see more as he knows more, and the 
more knowledge he obtains, therefore, the 
better. No, not even so. It is indeed true, 
that, here and there, a piece of knowledge 
will enable the eye to detect a truth which 
might otherwise have escaped it; as, for 
instance, in watching a sunrise, the know- 
ledge of the true nature of the orb may 
lead the painter to feel more profoundly, 
and express more fully, the distance be- 
tween the bars of cloud that cross it, and 
the sphere of flame that lifts itself slowly 
beyond them into the infinite heaven. But, 
for one visible truth to which knowledge 
thus opens the eyes, it seals them to a 
thousand ; that is to say, if the knowledge 
occur to the mind so as to occupy its 



powers of contemplation at the moment 
when the sight-work is to be done, the 
mind retires inward, fixing itself upon the 
known fact, and forgets the passing visible 
ones; and a moment of such forgetful ness 
loses more to the painter than a day's 
thought can gain. This is no new or 
strange assertion. Every person accus- 
tomed to careful reflection of any kind, 
knows that its natural operation is to close 
his eyes to the external world. Whiie he 
is thinking deeply, he neither sees nor feels, 
even though naturally he may possess 
strong powers of sight and emotion. He 
who, having journeyed all day beside the 
Leman Lake, asked of his companions at 
evening where it was, probably was not 
wanting in sensibility ; but, he was generally 
a thinker, not a perceiver. And this instance 
is only an extreme one of the effect, which 
in all cases, knowledge, becoming a subject 
of reflection, produces upon the sensitive 
faculties. It must be but poor and lifeless 
knowledge, if it has no tendency to force 
itself forward, and become ground for re- 
flection, in despite of the succession of ex- 
ternal objects. It will not obey their suc- 
cession. The first that comes, gives it food 
enough for its day's work ; it is its habit, 
its duty, to oast the rest aside, and fasten 
upon that. The first thing that a thinking 
and knowing man sees in the course of the 
day, he will not easily quit. It is not his 
way to quit anything without getting to 
the bottom of it, if possible. But the artist 
is bound to receive all things on the road, 
white, lucid fields of his soul, not to grasp 
at one. For instance, as the knowing and. 
thinking man watches the sunrise, he sees 
something in the color of a ray, or the 
change of a cloud, that is new to him ; and 
this he follows out forthwith into a laby- 
rinth of optical and pneumatical laws, per- 
ceiving no more clouds nor rays all the 
morning. But the painter must catch all 
the rays, all the colors that come, and see 
them all truly, all in their real relations 
and succession ; therefore, everything that 
occupies room in his mind he must cast 
aside for the time, as completely as may 
be. The thoughtful man is gone far away 
to seek ; but the perceiving man must sit 
still, and open his heart to receive. The 
thoughtful man is knitting and sharpening 
himself into a two-edged sword, wherewith 
to pierce. The perceiving man is stretch- 
ing himself into a four-cornered sheet, 
wherewith to catch. And all the breadth 
to which he can expand himself, and all the 
white emptiness into which he can blanch 
himself, will not be enough to receive what 
God has to give him. 

What, then, it will be indignantly asked, 
is an utterly ignorant and unthinking man 
likely to make the best artist ? No, not so 
neither. Knowledge is good for him so 
long as he can keep it utterly, servilely, 
subordinate to his own divine worth, and 
trample it under his feet, and out of the 
way, the moment it is likely to entangle 
him. 

And in this respect, observe, there is an 
enormous difference between knowledge 
and education. An artist need not be a 
learned man, in all probability it will be a 
disadvantage to him to become so ; but 
he ought, if possible, always to be an edu- 
cated man; that is, one who has under- 
standing of his own uses and duties in the 
world, and therefore of the general nature 



of things done and existing in the world ; 
and who has so trained himself, or been so 
trained, as to turn to the best and most 
courteous account whatever faculties or 
knowledge he has. The mind of an edu- 
cated man is greater than the knowledge.it 
possesses; it is like the vault of heaven, 
encompassing the earth which lives and 
flourishes beneath it; but the mind of an 
uneducated and learned man is like a caou- 
tchouc band, with an everlasting spirit of 
contraction in it, fastening together papers 
which it cannot open, and keeps others 
from opening. ■ 

Half our artists are mined for want of *. 
education, and by the possession of know- 
ledge ; the best, that I have known have 
been educated and illiterate. The ideal of 
an artist, however, is not that he should 
be illiterate, but well read in the best books, 
and thoroughly high bred, both, in heart 
and bearing. In a word, he should be fit 
for the best society, and should keep out of 
it. 



COBEEGGIO: 

A Tragedy by 

ADAM OEHLENSOHLAGEB. 

Translated by Theodore Martin. 

ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene as in First Act. '"'. 

Michael Angelo. — Julio Romano. 

Julio. 

Come ! See, this place is cool, and 'neath. the 

trees 
The breeze is felt. Ha! there is the hotel ; ,-. 
A. house of goodly size, as we were told, 
And new withal. We are much better off 
Here, than in Reggie 

Michael* 

. Confound the rascal! 
Julio. 
Nay, Master Michael, nay, your blood is hot; 
No wonder, in a scorching day like this. 
Come, sit beneath this tree, and let it cool! 
Mine host, they say, is famous for his wine. 
Rate not the driver with such venom, friend. 
Wheels will break now and then, with every 

care ; 
Nay, on occasion, Time's great wheel itself 
So lamely rolls, one almost might suppose, 
It too were broke. 

Michael. v 
Tou and your wheels be hang'd ! 

Julio. 
Anon it goes as soft as sledge on snow, 
Till we scarce think there is a wheel at all. 

Michael. 
Pshaw, cease your jesting! 
Julio. 
When your anger ceases. 

Michael. 
You'll have to wait some time,- then ! 

Julio. 

Be it so, 
I've still some quips in store. Come, sit ye 

down 
Under this oak; more meet, no doubt, it were, •' 
The laurel flung its shadows round your head ; 
But, be content, this leaf is also fine, 
Kin to the laurel. 
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(Michael seats himself.) 

Ho ! You grow polite ! 

JoxiO; 
Oar dining with the duke in Modena, 
Is now impossible. 

Michael. - 
So "it would seem. 
Julio. 
Our noble host, and he of Mantua, 
Will wait for us in vain. 

Michael. 
And let them wait ! 
'Twill serve them for an exercise in patience ; 
And they have need of one. 

Waiter {enters). 

Your orders, sirs ? * 
Julio. 
Bring us some wine, my lad ! What wines 
have you ? 

Waiter. 
We have all sorts of wine, your Excellency* 
Michael. 

All from one hogshead tapp'd, eh? Ia't not 
so? 

Julio. 
Bring us the best you have. 

Michael. 

Nay ! what the plague, 
You always make folks set us down for princes, 
Travelling, for some mere whim, incognito, 
But who, by reckless ostentatious waste, 
Let out their secret, when they pay their bill. 
Say, varlet, how's your Florentine ? Good, eh ? 

Waiter." 
'Tis excellent. 

Michael. 
A stoup of that then. Quick ! [Exit waiter. 

Julio. 
Would you not rather have some sweeter wine ? 

Michael. 
Great heaven forefend ! You fancy sweet wine ? 

Stay, 
I'll call the fellow back. 

Julio. 
Nay, nay, I drink 
What you drink. 

Michael. " 
You do wisely. Your sweet wine 
Is rarely wholesome, — taken freely, never. 
Here it were worse than want. Be on your 

guard 
'Gainst all sweet wines. Remember, friend, 

they cost 
Your master, the great Raphael, his life. 

[Enter waiter, with wine.) 

Julio. 
Here is the wine, {pours out some and drin&s.) 

Ha! Famous! How refreshing 
A cool draught is on such a broiling day ! 

Michael {tasting the wine.) 

This wine is trash. There's copper in it, 

knave ! 
Why, what the devil, would you poison us ? 
Another wine instanter, — better too, — 
Or I will fling the goblet in your face ! 

Waiter. 
Better we have, signor, but it is dear. 

Michael. 
For five baiocchi I can have the best. 
Bring it this instant, rogue ! 

Waitee {aside). 

He knows what's what. 



Julio. 
Still the old man in small things as in great ! 

Michael. 
What do you mean ? 

Julio. 
I mean, good Master Michael, 
You might have been, had you been so disposed, 
A wine merchant. Now can you fancy why ? 

Michael. 
Why, why ? 

Julio. 
Because Dame Nature, at your birth, 
Endow'd you with the power, to make yourself, 
Just as your fancy or your humour prompts, 
Or great or small. 

Michael. 
The last is wondrous easy, 
As here, alas ! we see. Is it not shameful ? 
Our Italy is a paradise ; all around 
Wine gushes frome huge clusters hanging free 
On every highway, by the noon-day sun 
Warm'd, ripen'd, fillM with spirit and wilh fire ; 
But then comes man. and with his knavish tricks 
Spoils and adulterates heaven's glorious gift. 
Is it not scandalous ? 

Julio. 
Well, well, don't fume ! 
Here comes a flask of better stuff no doubt. 

{E?Uer waiter, with wine.) 

Michael {tasting.) 
The wine is good. 

Waiter. 
I wait your further orders. 
Michael. 
Begone ! We'll call you, when we want you, 
knave ! 

Julio. 
Shall we bespeak some dinner? And whilst 

they 
Are making ready, we may to the church, 
And see some pictures by the early masters. 
There should be works of old Giotto's there, 
Nay, even of Cimabue's. 

Michael. 

Why, man, though 
The place could boast the very finest heads 
On golden grounds by holy Luke himself, 
I would not go. Have I not broiled enough 
Under this heat already, and shall I 
Go poking in damp aisles, to see how long 
Art stumbled in its early days of darkness? 
I'm sick to death of all this stuff ! It may 
Amuse one's curiosity awhile; 
But say, what can it teach me ! Tell me that ! 
True drawing you will look for there in vain, 
And heads I can invent and sketch myself. 
You like such things, I don't ! So get you gone. 
You have adopted, as your Raphael's heir, 
His passionate love for the old catholic life. 
That's your affair, not mine ; but have a care, 
In your next picture, that you don't endow 
Your hero with a set of legs and arms 
A world too puny ! Such things in a saint 
May pass uhchidden, but a hero's frame 
Must be a shade more brawny and compact. 

Julio. 
No painter makes his legs and arms, methinks, 
More fitting for their place than Raphael did ! 
You speak as sculptor always — painter, never. 
The stone expresses form, and colour soul. 
Beauty of limb and mould we learn from Greece ; 
But in the stone the countenance is blanch'd, 
And all the language of the eye is lost. 
Rightly to feel the sentiment, — the soul, 
Which from the face's lines discourses, we 
Must closely scan art's simple infancy. 

Michael. 
Well, go, scan till you're sick on't. I stay here. 



I much prefer such breezes fanning me 
TJndei the leafy shade of boughs like these, 
To wandering in search of musty saints, 
In chancels, choirs, and dismal oratories. 

Julio. 
Go to ! You've often talked this way before, 
And yet have been persuaded in the end, 
To visit some old work of art with me. 
Say what you will, you love simplicity, 
And quiet power. You have an artist's heart ; 
'Tis only on your lips the sceptic rails. 

Michael. 
You are most condescending, most consoling ! 
Tush, man, your silken words are lost on me. 
Nor soul have I, nor sentiment — I take 
Your own new-fangled phrase — like your great 

master ; 
I am no Raphael, I am well aware. 

Julio. 
The powers of mighty men are various. 
You' both are true archangels in your art. 
Michael, or Raphael, which is first ? If he 
Be like a cherub fair with silver pinions, 
And blooming childlike head, you flame in 

mail, 
A seraph borne on six vast oaring wings. 

Michael. 
The liquor's coppery fumes -malce you poetic. 
Away, Sir Brian ! — I meant to say 
Sir Uriel. Of course, you are the third ? 
Eh, friend ? Go to, sir flatterer, you may 
Fool silly women, — me you don't. 

Julio. 

Come, come ! 

Michael. 
I won't ! 

Julio. 
Well, stay, and order something good 
For our refection. 

Michael. 

I am sorely grieved, 
You cannot feast it with the duke to-day. 
A homely citizen of Florence I, 
And used to craftsman's fare. Dine you with 

me, 
You must put up with homely entertainment. 

Julio. 
Get what you please. 

Michael. 

Commend me to your saints I 
1 Julio. 

I will acquaint them of your Lenten fare ; 
'Twill please them well. They love such pe- 
nances. [Exit. 
Michael. 
Thou merry knave ! 'Gad. his shrewd banterings 
Have well nigh cured me of my surly fit. 
A right good soul is Julio Romano, 
Would he but lay his fopperies aside, {drin/cs.) 
[Enter Battista. 
What sort of monkey have we here, I wonder ? 

Battista. 
I've just this moment heard, with deep dismay, 
The very near escape your grace has had, 
In this unlucky business of the carriage. 
The heavens be praised that matters are no 

worse ! 
'Tis a God's mercy that you were not hurt, 
No fracture of the skull, or broken arm, 
Or, what were worse than all, a broken leg. 
For, come the worst to the worst, your grace 

belike 
Might do without your arms — but without legs, 
How could one ever get along in life ? 
Still, since an accident there was to be, 
'Tis fortunate it happened where it did. 
Self-praise becometb no man ; but my house 
Is good, and holds all heart of man could wish. . 
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Michael. 
Of that we've had a sample in your wine. 

Battista. 
I've given it roundly to that careless knave 
For bringing common wine to gentlefolks 
Of your condition. There must always be, 
Distinction. We're all mortal men, 'tis true, 
But, lord, degrees are different ! 

Michael. 

Copper, sir, 
No mortal man can in his vitals bear, 

Battista. 
It is not copper, Eccellenza ; only 
A little wormwood, meant to make the wine 
Savour a trifle bitter on the tongue. 
'Tis wholesome, very. Yet it stands to reason. 
Your grace should have a higher class of wine. 

Michael. 
I'm neither gracious nor an eccellenza; 
Nor needs I should be, sir, to get good wine. 

Battista. 
May I be bold enough to ask your name ? 

Michael. 
They call me Master Michael. — Michael of Flo- 
rence. 

Battista (aside). 
Michael of Florence ? And with such a car- 
riage, 
Attendants, horses ! Bah! <ni stake my life, 
'Tis some great gentleman ! — his pride proves 

that. 
But fair and soft! his fancies must be humour'd. 

[aloud.) 
Ah, so, good Master ! — Michael of Florence, eh ? 
Ha! ha! — What would you like to have for 
dinner ? 

Michael. 
Laugh you at me 1 ? 

Battista. 

In ay, heaven forefend ! He ! he ! 
'Tis only at the name. Ha'! ha ! 

Michael. 

The Devil ! 
And pray, sir, what's the matter with the name? 
'Tis one a duke, sir, need not blush to wear. 

Battista. 
Oh, no ; most certainly. Names are but titles, 
Mere sounds that, spoken, die away in air. 
Thus, for example, I am called Battista ; 
Yet that implies not that I am baptized, 
Because — in fact, the thing is clear as day. 

Michael. 
And what, pray, think you, does my name im- 
port? 

Battista; 
There's something under it. 

Michael. 

You know me, then ? 

Battista. 
Yes, by your attributes, most gracious sir. 

Michael. 
Have you seen any of my handiworks ? 
My attributes, as you are pleased to call them ? 

Battista. 
Well — attributes ; — I mean the style you travel. 

Michael (impatiently.) 
Enow you that I am Buonarotti, sir? 

Battista. 
Can this be true ? How ! Michael — Buona- 
rotti ! 
Yes, to be sure, the words exactly fit ; 
There only needs to add the Angelo, 
And then we have the whole great man com- 
plete!,. 



rare good luck ! Does my poor house con- 
tain 
The mightiest of artists ? Luck indeed ! 

Michael. 
It may be so, my friend. I sit outside. 
Battista. 

Oh, blessings on the day ! — most happy day J 
Most noble sir, order, eat, drink, and sleep 
Within my house unto your heart's content! 
I'll not accept one penny from you, sir, — 
No, not a maravedi ! 

Michael. • 

How so ? 

Battista. 

How so ? 
Think you, mine host, who erewhile entertained 
The Raphael, for whom the Raphael painted 
A glorious picture in his dining-hall, 
At parting, in requital — think you, sir, 
He is the only man of all our craft, 
Who bears a love for art within his breast ? 
No, surely not ! And as, by all the world, 
You're rated thrice as great as Raphael, 
My admiration, wonder, and delight, 
Of course are thrice as great 1 

Michael. 

And so, of course, 
'Tis fit my gratitude, thrice greater, too, 
Should paint three pictures for your dining-hall ? 



Battista. 
forbid ! The 



smallest chip of 



The heavens 

marble, 

By your rare master chisel lightly touched, 
What other talisman need I than that, 
To draw all Europe thronging to my house? 
(To be continued.) 



ON THE CULTIVATION AND PATRONAGE 
OF ART. 

(Concluded.) 

But though the commencement has been 
auspicious and favorable "beyond the most san- 
guine expectations," the exertions of the inge- 
nious author are not to stop here, lest the igno- 
rant, if left to themselves, should mar all that 
had been done. The public opinion must stilL 
be supported, and liberally supplied with criti- 
cisms expressly suited to every class of visitors; 
so that none may be deficient, either in a per- 
fect knowledge of the subject of the work, or in 
terms of appropriate praise. This critical aid, 
besides imparting instruction where it may be 
necessary, will have the further advantage of 
counteracting the mischievous influence of that 
envy and malignity which, although they prove 
its existence, continually follow to persecute su- 
perior merit. In addition to what is done by 
the vehicles of daily intelligence, the town must 
also be placarded in every part, and locomotive 
advertisements, in huge characters, mounted 
upon poles, must wade the stream of popula- 
tion, and continually move about from place to 
place, during the whole time the work is before 
the public, so that it shall be kept in perpetual 
remembrance. The wondrous novelty being in 
this manner incessantly proclaimed in every 
form and situation, an impulse is given to the 
general mind, which never fails, in these par- 
ticular cases, to supply the want of native feel- 
ing for art so well, that it is impossible the 
effect of the reality itself should be more com- 
plete. 

" This hasty sketch, sir, while it explains the 
nature of British Patronage, and shows the 
manner in which it is used by those who know 
how to employ it to the best advantage, will 
give you at least a faint idea of the noble re- 
sources of our art, and of its health and strength 
at the very time when most people imagine it 



to be at the point of death. We are a generous 
people, sir, and expend our money freely upon 
objects that have our affections. We love our 
horses, and women, and wine, and conviviality, 
and hunting, and gambling, and fisty-cuffs, and 
some other praiseworthy matters-rto these, sir, . 
we have a natural attachment, and therefore 
need not he set upon them by artificial excite- 
ment ; but of the arts of design we know little 
more than the name. Any carpenter may be 
our architect — painting and sculpture we neither 
feel nor understand ; and, therefore, had it riot 
been for the admirable contrivances I have 
briefly enumerated, we should not, excepting 
those who chronicle our faces, or perpetuate the 
remembrance of our dogs and horseB, have had 
an artist among us." .-■:--■ 

But with these commanding advantages, air* 
of which are the inventions of modern ingenuity, 
and purely British, I know not what may not 
be expected; especially when time, and our 
well-known zeal for improvement, shall have 
developed all the capacities of the system, con- 
cerning which I have something more to add. 
" Let us now, sir, imagine that the town-exhi- 
bition of your son's inestimable work is brought -■ 
to a close, which must sooner or later, as_ cir- 
cumstances shall ordain, take place. Not, 
however, without having frequently alarmed 
the public with the formal notice of that event, 
and as frequently announcing that it would be 
protracted in compliance with ' the irresistible 
importunities of unsated multitudes ' Bat al- 
though no longer exposed in the metropolis; 
and though, if skillfully conducted, it must have 
been greatly productive both in form and solid 
emolument, our patronage is not yet exhausted, • 
the provincial cities cry loudly for the same in- 
dulgence, and insist upon sharing the felicity of 
the capital, in terms so flattering, that the ob- 
liging artist is utterly unable to refuse his con- 
sent. The great work being accordingly re- 
moved to its country destination, the same ex- 
pedients which I have already mentioned, must 
be againresorted to ; for although the example- ■■ 
of the metropolis will do much, it will not do 
all. After congratulating the inhabitants on 
their approaching happiness, the same course 
of public announcement by the daily prints, and 
street-placards, must be attended to; and the 
same critical information distributed with a 
bountiful hand for the benefit of the rustic , 
circles; nor should anything be omitted that 
can either excite curiosity, or invigorate admi- 
ration. When the public ardor is observed to 
cool in one place, others must be selected; and 
town-halls, assembly-rooms, inns, booths, and 
even barns, are successively honored in the 
temporary possession of a work declared by 
every voice to be the ' Eighth Wonder of the ; 
World 1 ' and thus, sir, would the ball of for- J 
tune increase as it rolled." 

"Do aot, sir, I pray you," continued he, 
" let this kind appeal to the country at large be 
thought unworthy of your son's character, 
either as an artist or a gentleman. Homer, we 
are well assured, travelled from town to town, 
reciting or singing the several portions of his 
noble poem to" his countrymen, and doubtless, ' 
for the two-fold purpose of fame and profit. 

" If such a proceeding was not derogatory to' 
the high character of that ancient bard, the 
Drince and father of poets, much less would the 
vagrant artist of modern times be disgraced by 
a similar practice. H Raphael, less fortunately 
circumstanced, and bom among the barbarians 
or shop-keepers, or where a shop-keeping spirit 
prevades all ranks of his fellow-citizens, had 
been compelled to display his cartoons, or any 
other of his incomparable works on the walls of 
a temporary booth; placing himself at the door 
to receive in his cap the small fee required of 
the visitors, would those cartoons have been 
less worthy of their situation in a royal palace 
than they now are with a more honorable origin, 
or the author of such works less deserving of 



